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MANUAL LABOR. 

First Annual Report of the Society for promoting 
Manual Labor in Literary Institutions ; in- 
cluding the report of their General Agent, 
Theodore D. Weld, January 28, 1838. New 
York, S. W. Benedict & Co., 8vo. pp. 120. 
We belong to that class of persons, who pos- 

sess, like their fellow-men, a material and an 
immaterial part; mutually and intimately de- 
pendent on each other, and yet so unfortunately 
trained that each is incessantly suffering by the 
neglect of the other; and each in its turn re- 
tards the progress of the other, and impairs the 
comforts of its companion. 

In preparing this class for the duties of life, 
the great object would ‘seem to be to procure 
their exemption from that universal sentence : 
«In the sweat of thy brow shalt thou eat bread.” 
But in seeking tofescape it, they mect witha 
just punishment; for the bread thus eaten in 
defiance of the law of nature is out the food of 
disease, or the clog to that favored portion of 
man which struggles not for just pre-eminence 
only, but for an independence not granted to it 
on earth. 

We do not believe that any man born with a 
perfect frame, was designed to live without bo- 
dily labor. 1f it were so, why were not his limbs 
origina!ly formed ofscme material more delicate 
than bones, and muscles, and tendons; whose 
strength is sufficient, were they not neglected 
or abused, to tear asundcr wood and even iron? 
Why such a costly apparatus, of so much 
strength to move in every direction, if it were 
only to move itself, to open a book, or to Fold a 
pen? We mighit as well imagine that the levers 
and cogs of a steam-engine were only designed 
to turn its own wheels, or to lash into a foam 
the waters that surround the ship in which it is 
placed. And yet the education of a large part 
of our population is conducted as if it were so. 

For ourselves we are ashamed, that of all this 
wonderful apparatus of our bodies, there is only 
one portion which we have strength and skill to 


use, in any such manner as to earn our daily 
bread ; and this is the most delicate and frail 
portion, even if it be the noblest, which is thus 
compelled to do double duty. In return, it 
makes double drafts upon the strength of other 
portions of the system, which it only employs 
as aslaye, to wait its bidding and its leisure, 
before they are allowed to stir; which it daily 
enfeebles with sloth and indulgence, and thus 
destroys their propensity and their power even 
to wait upon it. 

We gaze with admiration and almost with 
envy, upon the hale countenance, and strong 
frame, and the vigorous labors, and beautiful and 
useful productions, of those in whom the material 
man has received something like the proper at- 
tention; and we witness with astonishment the 
pleasure they derive from every sense and every 
organ, the freedom with which they do and en- 
joy all that they desire, and the sweet repose 
that waits at their call when they are temper- 
ate inallthings. We feelour inferiority. We 
lament that labor—daily, vigorous labor, did 
not form a part of our education at every stage 
of its progress; and we long to see the rising 
generation exempted from this painful infericr- 
ity, and its more painful consequences. 

Few publications have given us so much 
pleasure in this view, as the Report of Mr. Weld 
to the Manual Labor Society of New York. 
We regard it as ranking with the most impor- 
tant works of this age of active benevolence ; 
and we sincerely hope it will have a wider cir- 
culation than we can give to its statements. 
It contains materials for a fashionable quarto, 
which would vie with almost any that we know 
in extent and variety, and importance to our 
country, and to every individual in it who docs 
not Jabor. A review would not allow us space 
to give a table of its contents; but we cannot 
refuse ourselves the pleasure of inserting an 
extract, which contains the principles on which 
the whole is based. 

“ God has revealed his will to man upon the sub- 
ject of education, and has furnished every human 
being with a copy of the revelation. It is written 
in the language of nature, and can be understood 
without a commentary. 

“This revelation consists in the universal con- 
sciousness of those influences which body and mind 
exert upon each other—influences innumerable, in- 
cessant, and all-controlling ; the body continually 

modifying the state of the mind, and the mind ever 








varying the condition of the body. These two make 
up the compound which we call man; not the body 
alone, not the mind alone, but both conjoined in one 
by mutual laws. These mutual laws form the only 
rational basis for a system of education. A system 
based upon every thing else is wrong in its first prin- 
ciples ; its combinations are incongruities, its ten- 
dencies are perversions, and its results ruin. True, 
the body is of no value intrinsically ; but its connec- 
tion with the mind gives it infinite worth. Every 
man who has marked the reciprocal action of body 
and mind, surely need not be told that mental and 
physical training should go together. 

“Even the slightest change in the condition of 
the body, often produces an effect upon the mind so 
sudden and universal, as to seem miraculous. The 
body is the mind’s palace; but darken its windows, 
and it is a prison. It is the mind’s instrument; 
sharpened, it cuts keenly ; blunted, it can only bruise 
and disfigure. It is the mind's reflector; if bright, 
it flashes day ; if dull, it is twilight. It is the mind’s 
servant ; if robust, it moves with swift pace upon 
its errands; if a cripple, it hobbles on crutches. 

We attach infinite value to the mind, and justly ; 
but in this world it is worth nothing without the 
body. Can a man think without the brain? Can 
he feel without nerves ?- Can he move without mus- 
cles? If not, let him look well to the condition of 
his brain, nerves, and muscles. The ancients were 
right in the snpposition that an unsound body is in- 
compatible with a sound mind. 

“Climate, by its influence upon the body, pro- 
duces endless diversities of mind. Compare the in- 
dolent, vivacious, and irritable inhabitants of the 
line, with the phlegmatic and stupid Greenlanders. 
Every man knows how the state of his mind is modi- 
fied by different periods of the day, changes in the 
wiather and in the seasons. He who attends to 
mental effort during a fit of indigestion, will cease 
to wonder that some philosophers located the soul 
in tke stomach. A few drops of water upon the face, 
ora feather burnt under the nostrils of one in a swoon, 
awakens the mind from its deep sleep of uncon- 
sciousness. A slight impression made upon a nerve 
often breaks the chain of thought, and the mind 
tosses in tumult. Let a peculiar vibration quiver 
upon the nerve of hearing, and a tide of wide emo- 
tion rushes over the soul. 


‘« ‘By turns they feel the glowing mind 
Disturb’d, delighted, raised, refined.’ 


“ Strike up the Mersellois in the streets of Paris, 
and you lash the populace into fury. | Sing ‘the 
Rans-desVaches to the Swiss soldiers, and they gush 
into tears. 

“ The man who can think with a gnat in his eye, 
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or reason while the nerve of a tooth is twinging, or 
when his stomach is nauseated, or when his lungs 
are oppressed and laboring; he who can give wing 
to his imagination when shivering with cold, or faint- 
ing with heat, or worn down with toil, can claim ex- 
emption from the common lot of humanity. In dif- 
ferent periods of life, the mind wears and wanes with 
the body ; in youth cheerful, full of daring, quick to 
see, and keen to feel; in old age, desponding, ti- 
mid, dim in perception, and languid in emotion. 
When the blood circulates with unusual energy, the 
coward rises into a hero ; when it creeps feebly, the 
hero sinks into a coward. 

“The effects produced by different states of the 
mind upon the body, are equally sudden and power- 
ful. Plato used to say, that ‘all the diseases of the 
body proceed from the soul.’ The expression of the 
countenance is the mind made visible. 

“ Bad news weakens the action of the heart, op- 
presses the lungs, and destroys appetite, stops di- 
gestion, and partially suspends all the functions of 
the system. An emotion of shame flashes the face ; 
fear blanches it ; joy illuminates it ; and an instant 
thrill electrifies a million of nerves. 
the pulse into a gallop. Delirium infuses great en- 
ergy. Volition commands, and hundreds of mus- 
cles spring to execute. Powerful emotion often 
kills the body at a stroke ; Chilo, Diagoras, and 
Sophocles, died of joy at the Grecian games. The 
news of a defeat killed Philip the Fifth. Oue of the 
popes died of an emotion of the ludicrous, on sceing 
his pet monkey robed in pontificals, and occupying 
the chair ofstate. Muly Moluc was carried upon the 
field of battle, in the last stages of an incurable dis- 
ease; upon seeing his army give way, he leaped 
from the litter, rallied his panic-stricken troops, roll- 
ed back the tide of battle, shouted victory, and died. 
The door-keeper of Congress expired upon hearing 
of the surrender of Cornwallis. Eminent public 
speakers have often died, either in the midst of an 
impassioned burst of eloquence, or when the deep 
emotion that produced it had suddenly subsided. 
The late Mr. Pinckney, of Baltimore ; Mr. Emmett, 
of New York; and the Hon. Ezekiel Webster, of 
New Hampshire, are recent instances. Lagrave, 
the young Pansian, died a few months since, when 
he heard that the musical prize for which he had com- 
peted, was adjudged to another. The recent case 
of Hills in New York, is fresh in the memory of all. 
He was apprehended fer theft, taken before the po- 
lice, and though in perfect health, mental agony 
forced the blood from his nostrils, and he was carried 
out and died. 


Surprise spurs 


“The experience of every day demonstrates, that 
the body and mind are endowed with swch natural 
susceptibilities, that each is alive to the slightest in- 
fluence of the other. What is common-sense infer- 
ence from this fact? Manifestly this: that the body 
and the mind should be educated together. The 
states of the body are infinitely various, and aly 
these, its different states, differently affect the mind, 
They are causes, and their effects have ali the variety 
which mark the causes that produce them ; if, then, 
different conditions of the body differently affvct the 


mind, some electrifying and others paralyzing its 
energies, what duty can be plainer than to preserve 
the body in that condition which will most favorably 
affect the mind? Ifthe Maker of both was infinitely 
wise, then the highest permanent perfection of the 
mind can be found only in connection with the most 
healthful state of the body. Has infinite wisdom 
established laws by which the best condition of the 
mind is more permanently connected with any other, 
than the best condition of the body? When all the 
bodily functions are perfectly peiformed, the mind 
must be in a better state than when these functions 
are imperfectly performed. 





“And now, I ask, is not that system of education 
fundamentally defective, which makes no provision 
|for putting the body in its best condition, and for 
keeping it in that condition? 


A system which ex- 
pends its energies upon the miud alone, and surren- 
| ders the body either to the irregular promptings of 
| perverted instinct, or to hap-hazard impulses of 
| change or necessity?’ A system which aims solely 
at the development of the mind, and yet overlooks 
those very principles which are indispensable to pro- 
duce that development ; and transgresses those very 
laws which constitute the only groundwork of ra- 
| tional education ? 

“Such a system sunders what God has joined toge- 
| ther, and impeaches the wisdom which pronounced 
‘that union good. It destroys the symmetry of hu- 
|man proportion, and makes hima monster. It re- 
| verses the order of the constitution; commits out- 
rages upon its principles ; breaks upits reciprocities ; 
makes war alike upon physical health and intellectual] 
energ’, dividing man against himself; arming body 
and mind in mutual hostility, and prolonging the con- 
flict until each falls a prey to the other, and both sur- 
render to ruin. 

‘‘We repeat the assertion: the best condition of 
the mental powers cannot be found more permanently 
connected with any other, than the best condition of 
the bodily powers ; and both as a matter of philoso- 
phy and fact. If this be true, the system of educa- 
tion which is generally pursued in the United States, 
is unphilosophical in its elementary principle; ill 
adapted to the condition of man; practically mocks 
his necessities, and is intrinsically absurd. The 
high excellencies of the present system in other re- 
spects are fully appreciated. Modern education has 
indeed achieved wonders. It has substituted things 
for names, experiment for hypothesis, first principles 
for arbitrary rules. It has simplified processes - 
stripped knowledge of its abstraction, and thrown it 
into visibility ; made practical results rather than 
mystery, the standard by which is made the value of 
attainment, and facts rather than conjecture is circu- 
lating medium. 








“All this is cheerfully admitted. But what has 
been done meanwhile for the body? What 
provision has been made for the daily wants 
of its muscles and nerves? What aids have 
been furnished to the organs of digestion, se- 
cretion, and circulation? What means have been 
provided for preserving the body in its best condition, 
and thus not only giving healthful energy to its func- 











tions, but seeuriug to ihe mind that permanent vigor 
which results from such a condition of the bodily or- 
gans? What recognition has been made of those 
irrepealable laws which connect the mind with the 
physical organization, and which graduate its states 
by the condition of that organization? Jn fine, hag 
modern education been giving practical testimony to 
the fact, that man is a compound creature of flesh as 
well as intellect? Has it been by dividing their 
train, cultivating one-half with unremitting care, and 
leaving the other to stagnate in the torpor of inac- 
tion, or to glean a momentary energy from the con- 
tingences of chance! Hasit been by giving birth to 
an order of things in which a sound mind witha 
sound body is already a rare union, and is fast becom- 
ing an anomaly? If these are witnesses, the world 
is full of them, and the utterance of their testimony 
is as the voice of many waters. 

The prevailing neglect of the body in the presen 
system of education, is a defect for which no excel- 
lence can atone. This is not a recent discovery ; 
two centuries ago Milton wrote a pamphlet upon 
this subject, addressed to Samuel Hartlib, Esq., of 
London, in which he eloquently urged the connection 
of physical with mental education in literary institu- 
tions. Locke inveighs against it in no measured 
Since that time, John Ackerman, Salyman, 
and Frand, in Germany; Tissot, Rosseau, and 
Londe, in France ; have all written largely upon the 
subject. To these may be added the celebrated Fel- 
lenberg, the veteran Swiss educator. 


terms. 


In our own country, the imperfections of the pre- 
sent system have been lamented by our most eminent 
men. Forty years ago, Dr. Rush of Philadelphia, 
published his views, at length, recommending the 
connection of agricultural and mechanical labor with 
literary institutions ; and saying, ‘ the student should 
work with his own hands, in the intervals of study.’ 
More recently, much has been written upon the sub- 
ject. Professor Lendsley of Norwich University, 
Professur Mitchell of the Medical College of Ohio, 
Professor Harris of the Medical Institutio: of Phila- 
delphia, President Fisk of the Wesleyan University, 
Professor Hitchcock of Amherst College, the late 
Mr. Cornelius, and many others, have publicly, and 
with solemn earnestness, borne their testimony 
against this feature of the prevailing system ; and 
have exhorted the community to cast about, in earn- 
est, for the appropriate remedy.” 


We cannot better close this article than with 
the remarks of Dr. Warren, ina lecture before 
the American Institute of Instruction. 


“‘ Let me conclude by entreating your attention to 
a revision of the existing plans of education, in what 
relates to the preservation of health. Too much of 
the time of the better educated part of young per- 
sons, is, in my humble opinion, devoted to literary 
pursuits and sedentary occupations ; and too little to 
the development of the corporeal powers, indispensa- 
ble to make the former practically useful.” 


If the present system does not undergo some 
change, we much apprehend we shall see a de- 
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generate and sinking race; such as came to 
exist among the higher classes of France, before 
the revolution ; and such as now deform the no- 
blest families in Spain. 





FEMALE EDUCATION, 
ITS IMPORTANCE, AND IN WHAT IT SHOULD 
CONSIST. 
BY ELIZABETH ERSKINE, 
Author of the ‘Duties cf the Female Character,’ &c. 

The education of the female sex has the 
strongest claim on human attention ; since the 
condition of the female mind decides the ulti- 
mate character of society, by the influence ex- 
erted on the carly and impressible period of 
life, when the formation of habit is commencing. 

Woman, to whose fostering care the direc- 
tion of infancy is intrusted, to whom manhood 
is indebted for mental! recreations and for con- 
solation in difficultics; upon whom, also, man in 
declining years depends for solace and support, 
too often betrays her incapacity to fulfil the 
important duties she is called upon to undertake. 
When thus circumstanced, she frequently fails 
in the performance of a mother’s tenderest ob- 
ligations, and she not only toses the affections, 
but sinks in the estimation of her husband— 
or immersed in the dissipations of society, she 
neglects to attend to those more sacred offices 
on which even her own happiness depends. To 
the first fulfilment of these, it is necessary she 
shoul think, feel, and act correctly. Yet this 
cannot be expected, while the ornamental ac- 
complishments, now éultivated with so much 
care, are allowed to supersede the more valua- 
bleacquirements. Painting, music, and dancing, 
may affurd agreeable recreation ; but they must 
ever yield to the more important pursuits of 
life. The strict observance of the duties im- 
posed on mother, daughter, sister, wife, and 
friend, commands the esteem ond respect of 
others, and confers last‘ng happiness on our- 
selves, 

These remarks are made with a view to the 
education of young ladies. I believe that pres- 
ent systems by no means afford to females the 
education fitted either to make them good 
daughters, good wives or good mothers; and 
for the reasons which I shali hereafter present 
to my readers. 

Let us glance at a few of the duties of wo- 
man, as regards her domestic affections and 
duties. 

1. She will in all probability be required to 
afford solace and comfort to her aged parents. 
She may lose one or both of them, and moy at 
avery early age be called upon to conduct do- 
mestic concerns. 

2, She may be called upon to bear with the 
petulence and peevishness of sfilictior, or with 





that of old age, or with the habits and usages 
of a by-gone-age. 

3. She may be called upon to perform a mo- 
ther’s part towards her younger brothers and 
sisters; and be required to provide for, counsel, 
and advise, exercising a moral influence over 
them. 

4. She may, and probably will, be destined to 
bear the loss of friends or relations, and may be 
placed in an office of the highest responsibility 
even before she is a wife ; in which the exercise 
of discretion, prudence, judgment, and good 
sense, will be required at every step. 

5. She will most assuredly fal] in love. 

6. In all probability she will be a wife—he- 
come the m'stress of a family ; and her husband’s 
prosperity will certainly depend upon her good 
sense and discretion, and she will be expected 
to exercise a moral influence beyond the mere 
domestic circle. 

7. She will in all probability be a mother. 

How is she prepared for these important du- 
ties in the usual school methods of instruction ? 
Just in a manner the least likely to produce the 
eff ct desired. 

She is sent away from her family at as early 
an age as seven, to a boarding-school; where 
she ‘commits to memory long tasks in history, 
geography, grammar, spelling, with reading and 
writing, and what goes by the name of arith- 
metic.* 

She has lessons in music fur seven long 
years, at the end of which time she can rarely 
play a new picce of music at sight. 

She learns French for the same period, and 
at the end of it, cannot hold conversation with- 
out betraying the greatest consternation. 

She learns drawing, and will take a month to 
finish in the most elaborate manner in pencil- 
work, a pair of fire screens ; but will be unable 
to sketch any of the beautiful natural objects 
she meets with in her walks. 

She has learned to copy certain thin and thick 
black lines, shadings, &c.; but has not learned 
to copy nature, and knows really nothing of the 
beautiful art, and little indeed has been done for 
her hand and eye. 

She has learned to make rugs for tea-urns, 
pretty ottomans; and is delicately prepared 
with all the plans, designs, and materials, of 
lace handkerchiefs, muslin collars and cuffs ; 
but she cannot cut cut and make a shirt, nor 
does she know how to darn a pair of stockings. 

She can make card-racks, flower-stands, and 
chimney ornaments; can knit beautiful silk 


—- 


* The neglect of this department of education as 
regards females, is truly deplorable. Ihave never 
yet found a young lady educated at a boarding- 
school, either fond of arithmetic, or having the least 
proficiency in that invaluable science. 





purses, knows something of bead-work, and can 
make wax flowers; but she does not know 
when a bed is weil made, nor how to pleat a 
frill, or get up her husband’s cravats. And yet 
she is to be the mistress of a family, a wife, a 
mother, and to render her home the place of or- 
der, felivily, and peace—PREPOSTEROUS ! 

It has been asserted, and the assertion is 
generally held to be correct, give a woman @ 
good education in the common and_ higher 
branches of instruction. Exercise her mind 
well in the school tuition, and leave her to apply 
the knowledge she has so acquired, when she 
leaves a school. It is thought that domestic 
duties will come soon enough, and when they do 
come it is time enough to study them. We. 
need not look far into society, to be convinced 
of the fallacy of this argument. 

We hold that the whole of her education 
should have especial reference to the part she 
is destined to perform in this life. She should 
be educated to become the friend and compan- 
ion of her husband; to be the mistress of 
economy, prudence, and providence. Tobe not 
only the kind and aff. ctionate, but the thinking 
mothcr, she should be educated to habits of or- 
der, regularity, management, and know thor- 
oughty in what the social con:forts consist. 

Besides this, there is a self-knowledge pecue 
liar to her sex, which she should acquire. Woe 
man is essentially d.fferent from man both in the 
in‘ellcctual and moral qualitics, not inferior ; for 
what some people would call the inferior quali- 
ties of her mind, are in reality her chief glory. 
She has not a masculine understanding, any 
more than she has a muscular arm. No! Wo- 
man is more the creature of feeling, of affection, 
of gentleness, endurance, and love. 

She should know this, and be able so to culti- 
vate those dispositions, as to produce the happy 
results on thoze who surround her, which they 
are intended to confer. She should expecially 
know in what the superiority and real strength 
of her character should consist ; and how par- 
ticularly she is the possessor of, and is called 
upon to exercise, moral power. 

We do not, however, contend, that woman 
should be merely the “ notable wife,” and great 
only in pickles and preserves; making good 
bargains, or in shopping. No, she must unite 
with this much of the ideal. She must not be 
without a large share of sensibility and imagi- 
nation. She must be able to discourse sweet 
music from the energies of her own soul; to 
exslt by her conversation, even her husband 
from the matter-of-fact turmoil of worldly busi- 
ness, to the purer atmosphere of Christian sym- 
pathy and love. 

Man, i: his various struggles with the world’ 
sees on every hand enough to disgust him, and 
make him sick of all mankind. As he proceeds 
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in this his appointed course, 
in pleasure or in business, he finds too much of 


infamy, too much of treachery, and too much of 


selfishness, to make him feel at home there ; 
even should he, as he too often does, embrace 
that which he once abhorred. By degrces he 
is liable to become the same hard man, with 
those that surround him. Ile, too, lives by cir- 
cumepection and circumvention; singleness of 
purpose, sincerity of heart, become with hin 
names only. Surrounded on all sides by those 
who would impose upon him at every turn, he 
finds it necessary to work, if not on the same, at 
least on a similar principle. In the world he 
finds little of real honor, of genuine integrity, or 
disinterestedness—where should he find them? 
At home—in the wife of his bosom. Should all 
the good and holy virtues grow round the altar 
of his own hearth, he will never become a vil- 
lain, though abroad he may be surrounded by 
villany. How much then here depends upon 
the woman ! 

Tongue cannot express, and pen cannot de- 
ecribe, the importance of woman in relation to 
this part of her social duties ; and how indis- 
pensable it is that she should have a mind so 
ennobled, that nothing can shake it ; so enlarg- 
ed, that it eannot be circumscribed by any thing 
short of her husband’s love; so exalted, that it 
reaches to heaven, and from those «sublime 
heights” holds the balm for every wound of the 
spirit. It is for her to keep man within the 
sphere of duty, of charity, of virtue, religion, 
and peace; and shall she not be educated for 
this? 

In our present number we ean do little more 
than point out a few of the defects, under 
which female education labors, and to give a 
general sketch of the end to be kept in view in 
female education. How this may be best car- 
ried into effect, under the present circumstances 
of those who have the education of females in 
their hands, it is difficult to say. We shall, 
however, take an early opportunity of calling 
attention to this highly important subject ; and 
trust to be able to offer suggestions to those en- 

ged in the work of female education, as well 
as to those who may have daughters to educate. 
And we wish to observe, that after all, it is to 
parents we must look for any important change 
in present systems. 


THE MOTHER’S TREASURY. 
No. VII. 
INFLUENCE OF MOTHERS. 


A gteat and important change in public 
sentiment, is silently advancing; and if the 


breaking up of old opinions, and the establish- 
ment of new, on several important points, can- 
not be effected, without a temporary agitation 


whether engaged | of the elements, still, we would say, Ict the 








change come. 

We allude to the mode of operation, and kind 
of influence, which ought to be exerted, in the 
formation of human character. Let us not be 
misunderstood. We meddie not with the past, 
to complain of it: we speak only of the present 
and future. 

The notion very generally prevails, that the 
greatest concentration of talents, natural and 
acquired, is, and ought to be, demanded of the 
presidents and professors of colleges, of those 
who sit on benches for thousands a year, and | 
plead at the bar for sums still iarger, and of | 
those who deal with fevers, and consumption, | 
and fractures; and that as you descend (as it is | 
called) from these higher to the more common 
walks of life—talent, both native and acquired, 
wisdom and excellence, become less necessary. 

We were going to say, that our own belicf is, 
that this order ought to be inverted: but we do | 
not mean so. Ne devoted minister, no learned 
counsellor, no wise physician, isa whit too wise 
or too good, at present. Let them stand where 
they are, as we have already hinted. But let 





parents and teachers be educated to fill a sphere | 


of action, as much more elevated, than that of 
president of a college, judge of a supreme court, 
or professor of medicine, as these are now deem- 


ed more elevated, than the profession of parent | 


or teacher. 

“ Anybody can teach or take care of very 
young children,” s2id public sentiment, a 
little while ago; “anybody” can plead a law 
case, where the amount of property at stake is 
small; * anybody” can prescrive for a cold or 
other slight affection, especially in infants. 

But is itso? Does not the voice of human 
experience inculcate views somewhat different ? 
Does it not say, “ Bring your young infants un- 
der the influence of the wisest and best of man- 
kind? 

1. Moral Influence.—~Is it not here, at the 
earliest possible age, that the gospel ministry 
can be most efficacious? Js it not in preparing 
the ground, sowing the seed, nurturing the 
young plant, and directing the tender twig? In 
proportion as the human being is more ad. 
vanced, does not the character of its teachers 
become of less and less comparative qpnse- 
quence? 

2. Intellectual Influence.—The younger the 
child, the wiser and better should be its instruc- 
ter, whether male or female. To put the mind 
upon the right track, at the outset, is pre-emi- 
nently important. As it comes to act for i‘self, 
and consequently gets beyond our reach, its 
teachers, though they cannot be too wise, abso- 
lutely may, with more safety, be ignorant. 

3. Civil Influence.—Those judges and coun- 
scllors who sit in parlors and kitchens, and plead 


at the bar of the tenderest infancy, need the 
greatest amount of true legal knowledge, as 
wellas the greatest share of integrity. 

4, Medical Influence.—Anybedy, compara. 
tively, may take the charge of a patient ina 
straightforward fever, or in rheumatism, or cop. 
sumption ; diseases which, if overcome at aul, 
must be overcome by the force of nature, unso- 
licited, but only not interfered with. But the 
wisest and most judicious medical advice and 
aid which you can possibly obtain, should be 
procured when your cini!d has catarrh, or core 
mouth, or bowel complaint, or eruptive disease, 
or any little affection which it is supposed “any. 
body,” especially any mother, can manage al- 
most as well as the physician. 

We are aware that the great truth which is 
developed in these desultory remarks, is stil’, to 
some extent, unpopular. There are mothers 

| who have all confidence in their skill in manag. 
_ing the tender infant; and yet will shrink from 
| the charge of a case of typhus fever. But if all 
ithe diseases of adults were left wholly to na. 
| ture and female nurses, the latter would not 
| lose, for want of skill, half so many patients, as 
the female nurses of infants now do. On this 
subject we speak with confidence ; for we know 
where we stand, when we make this state- 
ment. 

Mothers bring about more physical and moral 
destruction (unintentionally, of course, but not 
the less certainly,) than all other causes put 
together. It is useless to attempt to evade the 
force of this conclusion; we have attempted 
evasion too long. 

The truth must be spoken. They are most 
powerful, for good or for evil, who have most 
influence. But is not the amount, if we may s0 
| express it, of maternal influence, greater than 
| the amount of all other human influence? It 
| cannot be questioned. Then, if evil results in 
/ human conduct, be the general rule, and gool 
| the exception, is not our position confirmed ! 





But why is this so? Simply because mothers, 
though they may admit the force of our position, 
in the abstract, after al], do not fecl it; and be- 
cause men, their nominal lords, will not give 
them an opportunity to feel. 

We speak of the folly of Europeag females, 
who consign their infants to the care of nurscs 
and hired servants; and yet we were shocked, 
the other day, to hear of a widowed mother, in 
this country, who has a perfect hatred, and al: 
ways had, for her own children. Yet, if every 
mother hated her children, we cannot believe 
the results would be much worse than they no¥ 
are. But to what purpose is it, that a childs 
fed from its own parent, if this be all? We 
grant this is very well, so far as it goes; but it 
does not go far. It has something to do with 
the physical frame of the infant; but other 
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causes undo much which is here done; as we 
shall see presently. 

To what pirpose is it that a child bears its 
mother’s name, and receives its food, and, per. 
haps, its medicine at her hands, if it never see 
her smiling countenance, or enjoy her company 
inthe best hours of her life; if her sweetest 
smiles and most vigorous efforts, are to receive 
andentertain transient adult company ; and her 
child is her assoo’ate, only when she can find 
none more fashionable ? 

Can she mould a child’s character, who, for 
the sake of work or company, turns it off, for 
three-fourths of its waking hours, to “anybody,” 
no matter whom? How much better is this» 
than to trust its nursing to a hireling? Does 
she expect to form the character of her offspring, 
or does her husband expect it at her hands, who 
plies the wheel, or the needle, or the wash- 
bench, nearly her whole time; and not only 
consigns her infant to foreign influence, but, 
what is worse, gives it cordials, and elixirs, and 
other stupifying draughts, as a substitute? 
She forms character: alas! but it is of a de- 
praved sort, whether physical or moral. She 
forms character; but it is to unform again, or 
the child’s body, mind, and heart are ruined. 
She forms character indeed; but it is of a kizd 
which can hardly hope for happiness, either here 
or hereafter. 





EXTRACTS FROM MR. DUDLEY’S LEC- 

TURE BEFORE THE OGLETHORPE 

LYCEUM AT LEXINGTON, GA. 

To devise some wise and efficient plan for 
the dissemination of learning among all classes 
ef our voting population, is among the highest 
duties which devolve upon the christian, the 
statesman and the patriot. Toa mind accus- 
tomed to dwell upon the peculiarities and excel- 
lencizs of our institutions, and to contrast the 
blessings resulting from them, when faithfully 
administered, with al! other political establish- 
ments, there is more reason for wonder and as- 
tonishment at the apathy of our rulers upon the 
subject of general education, than perhaps any 
other topic whatever. It surely requires no 
prophet’s vision to foresee that universal suffrage 
and universal ignorance must lead by the short- 
est route to absolute despotism. Nor is it diffi- 
cult to perceive that universal suffrage, connect- 
ed “with partial ignorance, or such a state of 
illumination as leaves the public mind but half 
developed on any subject, tends, it may be by 
more measured steps, but quite as inevitably to 
the same result. We are accustomed to Icok 
upon the divine right of Kings as an exploded 
dogma—an absurdity as rank as the canoniza- 
tion of Gregory the IXth, er the deification of 
Alexander the Great—but we have no assurance 
that these antiquated oriental notions will not 


be revived, and become fundamental articles in 
the political creed of this country unless we en- 
lighten the people, and keep them enlightened. 
Is it true, as asserted by our champions of de- 
mecracy, that the people are capable of self- 
government? That political power is legiti- 
mately exercised, only when it is exercised by 
the consent of the people? That it is rightfully 
exercised only when it subserves the welfare of 
the community by means which the moral law | 
permits? Ardent’as is our attachment to these | 
tundamental doctrines of our system, and warmly 
as we cherish the wish that they may be assid- 
uously instilled into our young men in all time 
to come, we must be permitted to say, that the 
first of these propositions, to wit : that the pco- 
ple are capable of self-government, is true ouly 
in a qualified sense. Let the people be educa- 
ted—carry” the lights of practical instruction to 
every man’s dwelling—let the treasures of 
knowledge be liberally distributed among all 
classes, according as their various pursuits in 
life may require, having always some valuable 
anc definite purpose to accomplish by the course 
of instruction imparted—and above all, let it be 
emblazoned in golden capitals upon the walls of 
every school-room in the land, that “righteous- 
ness exalteth a nation, while sin is a reproach to 
any people’”—then shall we be »repared to ac- 
knowledge not only the truth ofthe maxim, but 
cordially to embrace it as the grand axiom by 
which a great number of the most perplexing 
political problems may be satisfactorily solved 
and set ot rest forever. But at present we live 
‘sas if our happiness, the peace ofsociety and the 
liberties of this nation rested rather in our laws 
and constitutions, navies and armies, than in the 
virtues and intelligence of the people.” That 








portion of the federal constitution which was in- 
| tended to guaranty freedom of conscience, of 
| speech, and of the press to the people of this 
| republic, justly esteemed the touchstone of polit- 
| ical, civil and religious liberty, becomes little else 
| than a dead letter unless the people be enlight- 
‘ened. For, of what value is freedom of speech 
'to him who has not the materials for correct 
| thinking upon any subject ? who neither knows 
| what to say, nor how to understand what is said ? 

Of what value is freedom of conscience to a 
| mind shrouded in ignorance! or of the press, 
| when it is but the instrument of demagogues to 
inflame that ignorance into a blind devotion to 
aname, a sound, an abstraction, and into a 
| savage persecution and popish intolerance, of all 
| opposition to some darling project of personal 
ambition ? Who so blind as not to see that the 
political press of this country is already subsi- 
dized, and made to pander to the unhallowed 
appetite of party ? What mind so obtuse as not 
to perceive the rapid tendency of things in the 
political world back tothe darkness from whence 








we have so lately emerged ? What mental hal- 
lucination has so bewildered as to make us in- 
sensible that the first offices of the country are 
fast falling into the hands of men, low, vulgar, 
bullying and unprincipled ? The political press, 
instead of abounding in discussions upon the 
science of government, frank, sober, rational and 
m nly, is wasting its energies, weakening its in- 
fluence, perverting its power, and debasing the 
public mind, by retailing balderdash, trafficing in 
lies, indiscriminately lauding the acts of one par- 
ty, and as indiscriminately condemning those of 
another ; cherishing party strife, and sowing the 
seeds of implacable discord among the people, 
Who that now feels the same hallowed emotions 
in enumerating the privileges secured, and the 
sublime doctrines asserted in the federal constitu. 
tion which once he felt? Who can now behold the 
shattered walls of our palladivm and fail to feel 
the chilling sensation of distrust that our secu- 
rity is eJready invaded? And why is it so? 
Without attempting an elaborate inquiry into all 
the reasons, we think many o* them may be 
traced to this strange and hvmiliating fact. 
While we have made suffrage r.imost universal, 
we have failed to impart to the people that 
amount of practical wisdom necessary to make 
its exercise in their hands safe or permanent, 
We have not armed them with that information 
either in amount or in kind, which would shield 
them from the insidious assaults of the wily of- 
fice-hunter, the insinuating smiles cf his syco- 
phants, or the high-sounding plaudits of his 
hireling press. 


I do not mean to say that we have done noth- 
ing, but I do mean to say, and to insist that we 
have done but little, that we have done that lit- 
tle badly, and that we have as yet manifested 
no very great solicitude todo more. Numbers 
of our poor children are not educated at all, and 
So sparse is our population that we admit that 
there is great difficulty in providing a remedy 
for this evil. But this is not the point to which 
your attention is particularly directed at the 
present moment. Without insinuating aught 
against the cbarity and benevolence of my hear- 
ers, there is a defect much nearer home than the 
case of the destitute, a defect vitally important 
to rich and poor, and one which does not seem 
so hard to remedy. We allude to the undistin- 
guishing and designiess course of instruction 
usually pursucd in the schools already establish- 
ed in ourcountry. * * * (Here follows a 
number of illustrations.) Scarcely a branch of 
elementary instruction is correctly taught. 
Hence we have physicians, lawyers and judges, 
graduated and ungraduated, who cannot write 
ten pages of English, if their lives were to be the 
forfeit. The study of English grammar is so de- 
fective, that the pupil learns nothing ofthe choice 
and collocation of words, the force and beauty of 
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language, its primitives, its idioms or genius, noth- 
ing of its philosophy ; but from beginning to end- 
it is a compulsory, unmeaning, and worse than 
useless process. Indeed, we have known some in 
our community, whose opinions are high authori- 
ty, who seem to be aimost persuaded that the 
art of speaking and writing the English or 
any other language with propriety, is a thing of 
little consequence, and quite below the spirit of 
the age. That such should be the opinion of those 
taught in the manner above desciibed is not won- 
derful. To such it is natural that the philosophy 
of language should be as uninteresting as any 
other unknown thing. But that an accomplish- 
ed scholar and close student should arrive at such 
@ conclusion is rather marvilous. ‘T’o say noth- 
ing about the probable effect of euch sentiments 
coming from a high quarter upon a community 
not yet half taught, the thing is absurd. Words 
are by far the most convenient signs of thought. 
The highest order of ideas are incommunicable 
without them, and the more accurate, clear and 
definite the language, the more refined, certain 
and intelligible the thought. An accurate know- 
ledge and use of words, and a thorough acquain- 
tance with the structure of language, are indis- 
pensable to a distinct and clear communication 
of our ideas to others, and to a correct under- 
standing of what is addressed to us. Every 
scholar knows that a very slight grammatical de- 
parture, aluckless punctuation, or an unhappy 
arrangement of words, will mar the excellence, 
destroy the force, and murder the sense of the 
most exalted train of thought or argumentation. 
In fine, to demand of others thoughts without 
words, is about as intelligible to us, as to demand 
the pure light of day without the sun. And to 
be indifferent about the language in which 
thought is conveyed, is like being indifferent to 
the medium through which the sun is to shine. 
‘ From the beginning our people should have 
been instructed in the nature of our institutions. 
But here too we have been wholly at fault. If 
ever the federal or State constitutions have form- 
ed a part of our school instruction, we confess 
our ignorance of the where or the when. Much 
less are our youths instructed ** upon what prin- 
ciples, by what concessiuns, and for what ends 
these constitutions were established.’’ The con- 
sequence is that the great mass of our voters 
have no intell.gent consciousness of the extent 
of their chartered rights, nor have they any 
correct estimate of their value. Under the 
present state of things, error in political opin- 
ion has greatly the advantage over truth. Be- 
cause, in the first place, the people being ig- 
norant of the elementary principles of political 
science, have no standard by which they can 
test the soundness of political measures. Sec- 
ondly, because, being sensible of their own de- 
ficiencies they have to take most things upon 





! trust, and thirdly, because those persons and | HOW TO TRAIN PRECOCIOUS CHILDREN, 


papers most relied upen by them for informa. | 
tion, are in a majority of cases greatly deficient | 
in ho esty andintelligence. With what min-) Kar] Witte was born at Lochau, a village 
gled emotions of pity and disgust does the intel- | year Halle in Upper Saxory, on the Ist of July, 
ligent patriot, freed from the trammels of party |jg99, His father, of the same name, was a 
discipline, the blindness of party jealousy and | clergyman of the Protestant church; and pos. 
the indiscriminate praises of party adulation, | sessed a good understanding, to which he had add. 
listen to the tiresome jargon, and notice the un- | eg an extensive know ledge by reading and study, 
tempered zeal of our mushroom politicians. We! He had for a long time displayed great ability 
speak now of that noisy class of holf fledged | for teaching, and for four years had been enga. 
slangwhangers who have derived their entire | ged as a private tutor in a family residing a 
stock of politics at second hand from some cant- Sales, in the Italian part of Switzerland, 
ing, bullying demagogue, some snapping, snarl. | During a residence of some years at Berlin, 
ing, selfish partizan, er some unprincipled edi- | and while travelling through different parts of 
tor, whose ribaldry is fit only for the market of Germany, he became acquainted with the great. 
Billingsgate. With an imperturbable arrogance | est teachers in that country, visited all the prin. 
that might make an imp of darkness blush, they cipal public and private educational institutions, 
assail the motives, the sentiments and the con- | These circumstances led him to consider seri. 
duct of the best men in the nation. To dif- | ously what the real object of education was, and 
fer with them in the slightest degree is proof) in what manner its interests could be most ad- 
positive that the man is a knave or a block-| vanced. 
head, Neither age, private worth, nor distin-| ‘The conclusion at which he arrived can be 
guished public services afford the least protec- | best explained by describing the method which 
tion from their envenomed shafts. With men- | he adop‘ed in the training of his own child, 
tal’ attainments scarcely adequate to procure| When Karl was born, Witte, the father, de. 
for them a decent situation behind a shop-keep- | termincd to be hitnself his son’s instructer, and 
er’s counter, they claim to be, if not the exclu- | to educate him according to the dictates of na- 
sive, at least, the very worthy depositories of ture unaccompanied by art, except so far as the 
the vast and complex doctrines of political! Jatter might support and assist the former. 
science. In this undertaking he was very powerfully 
assisted by the exertions of his wife, whom he 
of our republic, can be safely remedied, as it | had previously instructed in his plans. Thus, 
seems to us, in no other way than by the slow | nearly all the time which Witte and his wife 
but effectual process of educating more liber. | Cou!d spare, he from his profession and che from 
ally and practically our voting population. | household affairs, was dedicated to the educa. 
oe f {tion oftheir son. But neither father nor mother 
We have intimated that it wus lees difficu't | cou'd foresee the extraordinary manner in which 


to revolutionize the plan of instruction already | young Karl's talents would in a short time de- 
on foot, than to devise an efficient scheme | 


: ~ | velop themselves. 
of universal education. But to effect even this | 
our people must be aroused to a degree of zeal | 


KARL WITTE, PROFESSOR OF LAWS AT THE 
UNIVERSITY OF BRESLAW. 


These evils, pregnant as they are with the fate 





| At the age of four years, Karl could read 
nine “"| German very well, having learnt to do soina 
ws —- se Reg kcal ig aan 'game which his parents taught him, and al 
ae nw Oa — ¢ Hei’ which he was very fond of playing; thus in- 
is open for nk erlightened statesman and struction and amusement were combined, a 
ae ™ ~ ' a ard Mgt to —e method of teaching very young children, which, 
less and pure than ever be wl Ne ap. : 
we a jai Bere i, . oe! adern- | if properly managed, is of infinitely more service 
= ; mT | chess many are willing to admit. At this early 


i nd giloriou an ever i , : 
le Be a Revie pe F narecage the | age he could also perform mental calculations 
} Ss e a ° . ° o,e ° . 

oo es recian etory. | in arithmetic, even with quantities involving all 


Here is a pathway * immortality strewed with kinds of fractions ; these operations he perform- 
flowers and gems vig the riehest hues, imparting | 64 not only with the greatest accuracy, but with 
at every step the liveliest interest, the most re- a quichness that was truly astonishin , 

freshing encouragement. In all the distance Many parents and teachers ued such 
no hecatomb arises to haunt the aspirant with evident signs of talent in a child co young 
sepetortions of bye-gone superstitions, no crim-| would have stimulated him to the pursuit of A 
mes tide of yous blood to shock his conscience | Jaborious study, thereby overtaxing his mental 
or indurate his heart, no strife, no discord, no faculties before they had acquired vigor by age, 
malice, no corroding jealousy, no corrupting | and much to the detriment of his physical pow- 
contentions ; but all is peace, and love, and joy, | ers, But bis father was aware of the error ia 
blessing and being blessed. * * pursuing such a method, and very wisely did not 
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permit him to apply too closely to study, con- 
sequently the child not only enjoyed good 
pealth ; but by observing strict temperance in 
eating and drinking, and by properly exercising 
his body, laid the foundation of a healthy and 
robust constitution. 
Having arrived at the age of five years, Kar]’s 
mother wished him to receive instruction in reg- 
war daily portions ; to this, however, his fatier 
consented with great reluctance, for the reasons 
already mentioned, and lest by making a labor 
of study he might engender in his son a distaste 
for learning. 
From the present time, therefore, until he was 
sixyears old, Karl studied only half an hour per 
diem; which at first was dedicated to the 
Frenzh language, afterwards to the Italian, and 
having made considerable progress in these lan- 
guages, at the expiration of six months he com- 
menced Latin; this was soon followed by 
Greek and English, all which Janguages, toge- 
ther with Hebrew, he studied with the greatest 
zeal and pleasure. 

It was not long before Karl attracted the no- 
tice and attention of several iearned men, prin- 
} cipally schooimasters, among whom were Funk, 


and King, whose names stand high in the scale 


methods of instruction which his tather' had 
adopted. 





sing child soon reached the ears of all the prin- 
cipal literary characters in Germany. About 
the year 1806 he accompanied his father in a 
journey to Leipsic, where he excited so much 
ttention and interest, that several of the weal- 
hy and gencrous inhabitants of that place com- 


Schutz, ‘Tieftrunk, Olivier, Tillick, Lindner, | 


of German literature. They all approved the | 


The fame of this extraordinary and intcrest- | 


| gree of Doctor of Philosophy, at the University 
of Gottingen ; and at the age of fourteen he was 
made a fellow of the Society of Friends for in- 
| Quiries into matters connected with natural phi- 
|losophy at Wettcraw. About this time he 
wrote in German his second treatise on the 
| higher branches of mathematics. 

The king of Westphalia having heard much 
about this astonishing youth, inquired into the 
truth of the reports which had reached his ears. 
Finding the statements to be quite correct, and 
considering it his duty to encourage and pro- 
mote that kind of learning which is likely to 
prove so conducive to the benefit of mankind, 
he extended the above-named pension to the fa- 
ther for four years more, with the same inten- 
tion as the inhabitants of Leipsic had, when 
| they first granted it. 

Karl now commenced studying laws, diplo- 
matics, and the science of finances; for which 
| purpose he repaired to the University of Heidel- 
| berg. Here he made so good use of his time, 
| that on the 20th of August, 1816, he obtained 
| the degree of Doctor of Laws. 
| He then returned to Berlin, where he wished 
| to engage himself in academical labors at the 
university ; but as it was not thought proper to 
| have so young a person as teacher, the govcrn- 








| ment furnished him with means for travelling to 
| those parts of the continent which are most 
| famed for their literature. By this arrangement 
| two very important objects were gained, viz., 
he had the opportunity of perfecting himself in 
those branches of science which he would after- 
| wards have to teach, and he could also witness 
| and learn the most appioved methods of convey 
| ing instruction. 
At the expiration of the period allotted for 


ined to allow the father an annual pension of | these travels, which must have proved to him of 
ve hundred and fifty dollars (about £100 ot | the most interesting nature, he visited Breslaw ; 
‘English money), that he might remain at the | where he was induced to fix his abode, and where 
university, and give himself up entirely to the | pe ig now Professor of Laws in the university. 


education of his son. The pension was after- 
wards increased to about £200. 


They remained at the university four years, 


with them Karl, whe was now about ten years 
wld. Having remained at this place for two 
years, young Witte produced his first Latin es- 
Bay upon the higher branches of mathematics. 
e limited his stay at Gottingen to four years, 
uring which time he studied with unremitting 
al, the ancient and modern languages, history, 
aphy, mathematics, physics, chemistry, 
atural history, philosophy, &c. 

At thirteen years of age, |e commenced de- 
ering private lectures on different branches of 
Pathematics; and in Hanover and Salzwedel he 










eeted with the science just mentioned. 
He now also had co::ferred upon him the de- 





When the parents repaired to Gottingen, taking | 


Fequently lectured in public on subjects con- | 


| It is not indeed to be expected that all pa- 
rents shou!d take the same part in the education 
of their children, which Witte and his wife did 
in the instruction of their son, Business in 
tnost cases occupies too much of taeir time, for 
bestowing sufficicnt attention on so important 
an undertaking. But parents are seldom care- 
ful encugh in ascertaining the abilities and at- 
tainments of those with wliom they place their 
children for education. 


There is another hint which I would offer to 
the parents in particular, but which will also in 
some instane’s fit the /eacher, namely, in com- 
mencing the education of a child, to endeavor to 
| ascertain wliere his greatest talent lies, and to 
| pursue the best method of cultivating that par- 
| ticular talent ; that in his future career he may 
| have the advantages of natural ability, and suit- 
| ble instruction combined. 








There are many who, because they, or some 
other persons, have been successful in a certain 
profession, will insist upon bringing their chil- 
dren up to fullow it, without considering whe. 
ther itis consonant with the child’s inclination, 
or whether he is suited for it in other respects, 
and that success chiefly depends upon these 
circumstances. 

It is an erroneous though unfortunately a 
commor opinion, that education in the usual 
sense of the word, unfits for business those who 
are destined for it. But it must be evident to 
a reflecting perzon, that it is only in the event 
of an education being mis-directed, that it 
would produce a contrary cffect to that which 
was intended. 

When parents will thus consult the real in- 
terests of their children, when teachers will dis- 
charge their offices faithfully and with unremit- 
ting zeal, then, and not till then, may we expect 
that EDUCATION, the most noble and important 
of sciences, will have that justice done to it 
which its nature demands, and for the adminis- 
tration of which, in this country at least, it has 
been supplicating from the fetters and dungeons 
into which it has been cast by ils unmerciful op- 
pressors. 

Let everybody then keep in mind the real ob- 
ject of education, and contribute his mite towards 
placing it in a state sufficiently elevated and 
illumined to reflect a brilliant and everlasting 
light of credit upon the nation. 





AN ACT 

Respecting School District Libraries, passed April 
15, 1839 

The People of the State of New-York, represented in 

Senate and Assembly, do enact as follows: 

Sec. 1. The trustees of every school dis- 
trict shall be trustees of the library of such 
district ; and the property of all books therein, 
and of the case and other appurtenances thereof, 
shall be deemed to be vested in such trustees, 
so as to enable them to maintain any action in 
relation to the same. It shall be their duty to 
preserve such books and keep them in repair ; 
and the expenses incurred for that purpose, may 
be included in any tax list to be made out by 
them as trustees of a district, and added to any 
tax voted by a district meeting, and shall be 
collected and paid over in the same manner. 
The librarian of any district library shall be 
subject to the dircctions of the trustees thereof, 
in all matters relating to the preservation of the 
books and appurtenances of the library, and may 
be removed from office by them for wilful diso- 
bedience of such directions, or for any wilful 
neglect of duty ; and whenever they shall have 
reason to apprehend the lo:s of any such books, 
or their injury, or destruction by his miscon- 
duct ; and whenever a vacancy shall exist in 
the office of librarian, the same shall be supplied 
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by the trustees, until the next annual meeting 
of the inhabitants of the district. 

§ 2. Trustees of school districts shall be lia- 
ble to their successors for any neglect or omis- 
sion, in relation to the care and superintendence 
of district or joint iibraries, by which any books 
therein are lost or injured, to the ful] amount of 
such loss or injury in am action on the case, to 
be brought by such successors in their name of 
office. 

§ 3. A set of general regulations respecting 
the preservation of school district libraries, the 
delivery of them by librarians and trustees to 
their successors in office, the use of them by the 
inhabitants of the district, the number of volumes 
to be taken by any one person at any one time 
or during any term, the periods of their return, 
the fines and penalties that may be imposed by 
the trustees of such librarics for not returning, 
losing or destroying any of the books therein, 
or for soiling, defacing or injuring them, may 
be framed by the superintendent of common 
schools, and printed copies thereof shall be fur- 
nished to each school district of the State, which 
regulations shall be obligatory upon all persons 
and officers having charge ot such libraries, or 
using or possessing any of the books thereof. 
Such fines may be recovered in an action of 
debt,in the name of the trustees of any such li- 
brary; of the person on whom they are imposed, 
except such person be a minor ; in which case 
they mey be recovered of the parent or guar- 
dian of such minor, unless notice in wri- 
ting shall have been given by such parent or 
guardian to the trustees of such library, that 
they will not be responsible for any books de- 
livered such minor... And pers ons with whom 
minors reside shall be liable in the same manner, 
and to the same extent, in cases where the pa- 
rent of such minor does not reside in the district. 

§ 4. Any person conceiving himself aggrieved 
by any act or decision of any trustees of school 
districts, concerning district school libraries or 
the books therein, or the use of such books, or of 
any librarian, or of any district meeting in rela- 
tion to their school library, may appeal to the 
superintendent of common schools, in the same 
manner as provided by law in relation to common 
schools, and his decisions thereon shall be final. 

§ 5. The legal voters in any two or more ad- 
joining districts, may in such cases as shall be 
approved by the superintendent of common 
schools, unite their library moneys and funds as 
they shall be received or collected, and purehase 
& joint library for the use of the inhabitants of 
such districts, which shall be selected by the 
trustees thereof, or by such person as they shal] 

designate, and shal! be under the charge of a 

librarian to be appointed by them; and the 

foregoing provisions of this act shall be applica- 





ble to the said joint libraries, except that the 
property in them shall be deemed to be vested 
in all the trustees for the time being of the dis- 
tricts so united. And in case any such district 
shall desire to divide such library, such division 
shall be made by the trustees of the two districts 
whose libraries are so united; and in case they 
cannot agree, then such division sha]! be tnade 
by three disinterested persons, to be appointed 
by the superintendent of common schools. 

§6. The moneys directed to be distributed to 
common schools by the fourth section of chapter 
two hundred and thirty-seven of the acts of 1838, 
shall be applied to the purchase of books for a 
district library for the term of five years; and 
the said moneys shall be distributed to the 
school districts in the sarne manner and propor- 
tions as the public school money, and upon the 
like terms and conditions in all respects. And 
if by reason of non-compliance with such condi- 
tions, any library money shall be withheld from 
any school district, the same may be distributed 
among other districts complying with such con- 
ditions, or may be retained and paid subsequent- 
ly to the district from which the same was with- 
held, as shall be directed by the superintendent 
of common schools, according to the circum- 
stances of the case. 

§ 7. The superintendent of common schools, 
whenever requested by the trustees of school dis- 
trict, under the directions of the legal voters of 
such district, may select a library for their use, 
and cause the same to be delivered to the clerk 
of the county in which such district is situated, 
atits expense. He shall transmi: a sufficient 
number of copies of this act, to supply each 
school district in the state, with forms and in- 
structions for its execution, tothe clerks of the 
respective counties, who shall forward the num- 
ber directed to each schcol district in his county 
to the clerk thereof. 


State or New York, Secretary’s Office : 
I have compared the preceding with an origi- 
nal Act of the Legis! ature, deposited in this of- 
fice; ard do certify that the same is a true 
transcript thereof, and of the who!e of such ori- 
ginal, 
J. C. Spencer, 
Seerctary of State. 
Albany, April 16, 1839. 
ANTHON’S SERIES OF CLASSICAL WORKS 
FOR SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES, NOW IN THE 
COURSE OF PUBLICATION. 
WZ The following works, already published, may 
beregarded as specimens of the whole series, which 
will consist of about thirty volumes. 


Sallust’s Jugurthine War and Conspiracy of 


Select Orations of Cicero, with an English 
Commentary, and Historical, Geographical, an 
Legal Indexes. 12mo. 
Cesar’s Commentaries on the Gallic War; 
and the first Book of the Greek Paraphrage, 
with English Notes, critical and explanatory, 
Plans of Battles, Sieges, &c., and Historica, 
Geographical, and Archeological Indexes, }) 
mo. 

A Grammar of the Greek Language, for the 
Use of Schools and Colleges. 12mo. 

A System of Greek Prosody and Metre, with 
Illustrations of the Choral Scanning in th 
Dramatic Writers, with Teutonic, Gothic, 
Sclavonic, Gaelic, Sanscrit and Zend Anal, 
gies. 12mo. 

First Latin Lessons, containing the most in. 
portant parts of the Grammar of the Latin La. 
guage, together with appropriate exercises jj 
the translating and writing of Latin, for the uy 
of beginners. 12mo. 

First Greek Lessons, upon the plan of th 
“ Latin Lessons.” 12mo. 











The Works of Horace, with English No’ 
critical and explanatory. New edition, wit 
corrections and improvements. 12mo, 


Jacob’s Greck Reader, with Notes, &c, 
new edition, superior to any heretofore publi 
ed in this country. 


Anthon’s Classical Dictionary, in one vol 
8vo. This will be the best and most comp 
Classica] Dictionary ever published. [In pres 

(<= The above books have been recei 
every where with great favor, as the numer 
testimonials from the ripest scholars of the 
and country abundantly certify ; they hi 
been adopted very generally in the schools 
colleges of Europe; they are rapidly and et 
dily supplanting all other editions in this cou 
try; and must, ere Jong, be the most ae" 
as they are even now the best works in the ¢i 
ized world, for the diffusion of liberal and ds 
sical information. 





School Teachers,who are forming new cli 
es in Arithmetic and Algebra, are requested 
examine Professor Davies’ Mental and Pratl 
eal Arithmetic and First Lessons in Alge 
high testimonials of their merits have 
given by Professor Park, of the University 
Pennsylvania ; Professor Webster, of G 
College ; Professers Anthon and Hackley, 
the University of New York; Professor C 
of Dartmouth College ; and many other dist 
guished teachers in different parts of the Uni 
States. They are rapidly going into use, 
are confidently recommended to the attention 













Catiline, with an Engish Commentary, and 











Geographical and Historical Indexcs. 12mo. 


| all interested in the promotion of education. 
For sale at this office. 
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